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more actively than English economists will like, with
the organisation of labour. Now the history of the
English colonies in Australia and New Zealand is
particularly instructive, because it shows what the
English race naturally attempts when it is freed
from the limitations of English tradition. The
settlers of Victoria, and to a great extent of the
other colonies, have been men who carried with them
the English theory of government: to circumscribe
the action of the State as much as possible ; to free
commerce and production from all legal restrictions ;
and to leave every man to shift for himself, with the
faintest possible regard for those who fell by the way.
Often against their own will the colonists have ended
by a system of State centralisation that rivals what-
ever is attempted in the most bureaucratic countries
of the Continent. The State employees are an
important element of the population; the State
builds railways, founds and maintains schools, tries
to regulate the wages and hours of labour, protects
native industry, settles the population on the land,
and is beginning to organise systems of State
insurance.1 Planted in Africa, the Englishman so
adapts himself to the circumstances of the real
population, the indigenous negro, that the black man
finds his sufficient paradise under the British flag,
in Natal or at the Cape, rather than *in Liberia.
Planted in Australia, the Englishman, to whom St.
Simon and Fourier are names of derision, if they are
even names, is rapidly creating a State Socialism,

1 It will be understood that these statements are not equally appli-
cable to every colony. New South Wales is only beginning to protect
native industry, and New Zealand is the only colony that has experi-
mented with State insurance*